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Labor Day has come and gone and this year it demonstrated as much 
as any time in the past the strength of Labor. The unions of working 
men in the different cities throughout the country by parades and other 
outings proved conclusively that the trade union movement of our 
country is healthy and sound today and in as good shape as it ever was 
in the past. 





One thing, at least, that the railroad strike and the coal strike dem- 
onstrated, is the fact that labor unions can not be driven out of existence 
by Capital. The test came at a time when the labor market was over- 
crowded, when labor unions were weakened as a result of idleness and 
court decisions, but the men of labor met the test and demonstrated that 
the organized labor movement is hereto stay. 





It was a joke to hear of Governor McCray of Indiana deciding to run 
the coal mines in that state. He called out the state troops and opened up 
two strip mines and for every ton of coal mined it cost the state a large 
amount of money. The militia was there backed up by the state gov- 
ernment, yet it was weeks before they shipped a car load of low- 
grade coal. 





Employers will some day realize that it is wasted energy and wasted 
capital, causing untold and unnecessary suffering and worry to endeavor 
to get along without labor organizations. We mean legitimate trade 
union organizations that are law abiding and composed of men and 
women filled with American ideals and principles. 





No matter how much money the railroad magnates have; no matter ° 
how much they are willing to spend in the coal fields, they could not and 
never would be able to dig coal without men nor could they run trains 
without the assistance of labor. 





Workingmen, keep your courage up. The day of oppression is pass- 
ing. Build your unions, make organizations more perfect, and you 
can not help improving your conditions. 





Nothing can hold down the workers but themselves. The man or 
men who do not stick, who attempt to divide the union men, who believe 
in split organizations is the most dangerous enemy we have to contend 
with. Beware of him. 
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LABOR DAY, 1922 


eed ABOR DAY, 1922, 
es is the most signifi- 
cant in the history 

of the American 

Trade Union Move- 

ment, for at this 

time the workers 

are es by more adverse 
court decisions, and by stronger 
combinations of capitalists than at 
any other time. This situation, 
however, is logical. It is the only 
answer to labor’s demands for a 
better day that greed and autoc- 
racy know. This demand is backed 
by increasing intelligence, solidar- 
ity and will. Arrayed against this 
development of labor, hostile court 
decisions and frenzied edicts of 
anti-union organizations are noth- 
ing—they but remind us that his- 
tory is a record of selfish minorities 
that would thwart the high and 


’ strong desires of millions of people. 


On the anvil of resistance are 
given life and form to the hopes 
and aspirations of labor. Ideals 
flourish under opposition. It seems 
but yesterday that courts held as 
conspirators even three workmen 
when found conversing on the pub- 
lic highway. Then were organized 
workers considered social outlaws. 
They had no standing in the public 
mind; they had no press, and were 
without voice to plead their cause. 
Through agitation and education 
these workers changed public opin- 
ion and by winning the right to or- 
ganize, forced the courts to bow to 
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a new social viewpoint. It was an 
epoch-making event. The new ideal 
—this actual brotherhood — fired 
the workers with zeal for a higher 
manhood. They began agitating 
for free public schools, to abolish 
child labor, to secure the secret bal- 
lot at public elections, and for 
every other social law now on our 
Federal and State statutes. . 

On this Labor Day trade union- 
ists do not forget the trials and tri- 
umphs of the men who pioneered 
the organized labor movement. To 
say that the militant, intelligent 
and resourceful organized workers 
of today are discouraged because of 
present-day opposition to their 
movement is to say that they have 
forgotten industrial history, and 
the resistance of every autocracy 
to any force that would challenge 
its power. I do not minimize the 
days of trial before organized 
labor, but-I do insist that these bar- 
riers are nothing compared with 
obstructions that the men of even 
two generations ago were com- 
pelled to remove. Trade unionists 
of today have experience; they 
have a background; vast educa- 
tional institutions are at their dis- 
posal; they are developing their 
own educational facilities; they 
have a press that is increasing in 
power and worth, and they have 
the support of earnest men and 
women outside their ranks who 
correctly appraise the trade union 
-movement. There is no rose-strewn 
road to the land of freedom and 
social justice. This aspiration of 
the workers can be approximated 
only through knowledge and con- 
test, the price exacted for all prog- 
ress. 

The daily progress of our move- 
ment can not be estimated. Neither 
can we produce a counting-room 
balance on the cost of strikes, and 
the expense of our unions against 
the intellectual anc physical devel- 
opment of the workers, which has 
only been possible through organ- 
ized labor. 





Labor will continue its upward 
journey. Its rebuffs but remind us 
of the law of life that advancement 
comes only through resistance.— 
Frank Morrison, Secretary Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 





“SCABBING” CALLS FOR 
VENGEANCE 


Recently at the three Masses in 
St. Mary’s church, Bay City, Mich., 
Rev. Father Delanty, the pastor, 
made several statements substan- 
tially as follows, in regard to the 
strike: “The duty of the Catholic 
priest,” he said, was to instruct his 
people not only in the Catholic faith 
but also in Christian morality. 

The Catholic Church, he said. 
teaches always and everywhere, in 
season and out of season, that a 
dishonorable act is always to be 
condemned and never to be ap- 
proved of. But to take the place of 
men striking for bread is a dishon- 
orable act. It is against reason and 
religion and hence no Catholic 
should ever be tempted to do such 
a detestable thing. “I say no 
Catholic,” went on Father Delanty, 
“because I am now speaking only 
to Catholics, but no Protestant or 
Jew or any one else who wants to 
be an upright man, will ever, in the 
face of his fellows, degrade his 
honor thus. For the same reasons 
which forbid the Catholic apply to 
all. There are four sins which cry 
to heaven for vengeance. 

“1. Wilful Murder—the blood of 
the victim deliberately struck down 
cries to.heaven for vengeance. 

“2. The Sins of Sodom—bad sins 
or impurity against the Sixth Com- 
mandment. 

“3. Oppressions of the Poor and 

“4, Defrauding Laborers of their 
Wages. 

“This is the teaching of the 
Catholic church. Oppression of the 
Poor, then, is linked together with 
the worst of crimes and cries to 
heaven for vengeance. 

“Be not a partner in any way,” 











said the Reverend Pastor, “in this 
oppression for it seems, indeed, 
that the day is at hand when a liv- 
ing wage is denied at least to some. 
I may say also,” continued Father 
Delanty, “that the church in no way 
prohibits Labor Unions, such as we 
know them, whose aims and meth- 
ods are good. In fact it is about 
the only way men have to protect 
their rights.” 


“Rut, say the ‘Kings of Indus- 
try,’ we believe in unions also, but 
not in the union ‘boss.’ We believe 
in running our own business to suit 
ourselves, but we don’t want a 
‘walking delegate’ to tell us how we 
should conduct our business affairs 
with our men. We believe in ‘Indi- 
vidual Shop Unions.’ ” 

“It puts me in mind,” Father De- 
lanty said, “of the story told in 
ancient history of the king who 
sent his son, the crown prince, to 
the tyrant of Syracuse to learn how 
to govern like a tyrant did; for he 
had the reputation of being able to 
keep his subjects in abject submis- 
sion. 

“ “Come with me,’ said the tyrant 
to the prince, and he took him into 
a large field of wheat. Whenever 
the tyrant saw an ear of wheat 
growing a little above the rest he 
took his staff and clipped it off. 
Several ears were clipped off during 
the journey, but not a word was 
spoken. The young prince had 
learned his lesson. 

“So, no doubt it would be with 
only a local union. As soon as a 
brave and honest man would ask 
for a living wage, that is, more 
bread for his children in his own 
name and the names of his fellow 
laborers, the tyrant of Syracuse or 
some other tyrant would be on 
hand to clip his head off by a dis- 
charge. 

“Very wisely, then, the members 
of the labor unions have elected 
men and pay their salary and ex- 
penses to look after their interests 
and when the poor have a complaint 
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to make that their children are un- 
derfed on account of the breadwin- 
ner not receiving a living wage, or 
that working conditions are not 
satisfactory, then the representa- 
tive of labor comes to examine the 
cases. Only the tyrant of Syracuse 
could object to such a method.” And 
then to conclude, the Rev. Father 
said, “I only wish there were more 
McSweeneys in the ranks of labor. 
For labor strikes as well as liberty 
strikes there must be honor and 
sacrifice. But dishonor falls on the 
heads of those who take a striker’s 
place. The newspapers call them 
by the euphonious name of strike 
breakers, but we all know their 
proper name is scab. And just as 
Almighty God put a brand on Cain, 
so society puts a brand on these 
abettors of oppression. They can 
never wipe it out. Even those who 
employ them despise them.” 





THE FIGHTER 


One of the greatest privileges in 
this world is to be the friend of a 
fighter—a man with the will to see 
the thing through. I would almost 
say that the next greatest privilege 
is to be the enemy of a fighter. 

These truths were wonderfully 
illustrated upon the death of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Some of the most 
sterling tributes paid to this great 
man were paid by his bitterest po- 
litical enemies—for, not necessarily 
does a man have to hate in order to 
be an enemy. 

Friends inspire—but enemies 
spur a man to his task. Ever so 
surely does a man feel that his 
cause is right when he is most op- 
posed—and the most determinedly 
does he enter upon his program 
with his eyes set to a finish. 

A leader always has to count the 
cost. He plays to the crowd that is 
sure to gather after his job is fin- 
ished—quite contented with the 
handful that are his friends as he 
fights on. 

It is great to be a fighter and to 
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fight clean. It is great to have 
friends that stick to you during 
your fight, who look neither to the 
right nor to the left and never 
backward, whose eyes, with yours, 
are set toward achievement. 

But somehow, there is in the 
heart of every real fighter an abid- 
ing affection for those who most 
oppose him. A fighter could not 
help but love his friends. I am not 
so sure but that, within his secret 
heart, he also loves his enemies. 
Because they both make him a 
a tai Matthew Adams, 
in “ p.” 





RAIL LABOR BOARD ADOPTS 
RUSS METHODS 


Washington. — “Unions cannot 
be unmade and remade at govern- 
ment dictation. This is neither 
the Russia of the black autocrat 
nor of the red autocrat,” declared 
President Gompers in condemning 
the statement of the railroad labor 
board that the unions of striking 
shop men are “outlaws” and that 
employes remaining at work should 
organize new unions. 

“The unions exist for humanity, 
for the workers, and they cannot 
and will not be destroyed at the 
whim or fancy of a band of dicta- 
tors,” said the A. F. of L. execu- 
tive. ‘ 

“IT ask whether the board or- 
dered the directorate of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad dissolved and a 
new and amenable board created 
when that railroad refused to 
obey the orders of the board? Of 
course it did not, nor will it in any 
such case. 

“The railroad labor board is 
seeking to perpetuate what it be- 
lieves to be the existing dominant 
economic condition. But the board 
is mistaken in its analysis of mod- 
ern trends and fundamentals. It 
would have been equally as fitting 
and equally as ridiculous for the 
board to order the dissolution of 
railroad directorates where such 





directorates refused to obey the 
orders of the board. 

“If anything could have’ been 
calculated to inspire the workers 
with determination to win a. vic- 
tory for democratic methods and 
for justice in their employment, 
this action of the board will have 
that result, unnecessary though it 
may be. 

“The action of the board is a re- 
plica of the action of the commun- 
ists in turning the unions into gov- 
ernment-controlled agencies for 
the carrying out of the orders of 
the state. Freedom of expression 
vanishes under the order of the 
board.”—News Letter. 





WHY BOSSES FAVOR COM- 
PANY “UNIONS” 


Chicago.— “The packers said 
that workers were foolish to pay 
dues to their union. They organ- 
ized a ‘union’ for the workers and 
told them that to belong to it they 
would not have to pay any union 
dues,” said Dennis Lane, interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, in discussing 
the packers’ brand of “democracy.” 

“Let us compare, for instance, 
the dues the workers of Chicago 
Local Union No. 87 paid to the un- 
ion and the dues some of them are 
now paying to the packers’ ‘union.’ 
The workers paid to their own un- 
ion just $1 a month to finance the 
work of same. In return their 
wages were increased at least $1.65 
per eight-hour day, and for a 
month of 26 working days their re- 
turn was at least $42.90. Yet they 
contributed but $1 per month to 
support their own union. The 
workers who have dropped their 
own union and lent their aid to the 
packers’ company ‘union,’ to which 
the packers said no dues were to 
be paid, have been reduced $1.10 
per 10-hour day, or $28.60 per 
month of 26 working days. 

“Ask yourself which is the best 














investment: To pay $1 per month 
in support of the regular labor un- 
ion and receive in return $42.90 per 
month more, or whether to with- 
hold that dollar and have your 
wages reduced $28.60 per month?” 
—News Letter. 





_ NOT TO FIGHT INJUNCTIONS 


Chicago.—Striking railroad shop 
employes are advised in a bulletin 
issued by the Railway Employes’ 
Department, A. F. of L., not to 
spend their money fighting labor. 
injunctions. 

“The railroads may secure in- 
junctions at different points, at- 
tempting to prohibit employes 
from picketing and other things,” 
says the bulletin. “No attempt 
should be made at law to have such 
injunction set aside, as it is a costly 
procedure and will be one of the 
methods employed by managements 
for the purpose of dissipating our 
funds.” 





SUPPRESSED NEWS 


Washington, D. C.— Govern- 
ment money, the property of the 
nation for the benefit of the nation, 
flowed in millions into a New York 
bank that was furnishing the 
funds to engineer a notorious Wall 
Street stock market “corner” or 
monopoly at the‘expense of the peo- 
ple. 

This was done through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

It was a sensational proceeding 
worth many front page news stor- 
ies. The facts are and have been 
available. They are in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Not a single daily newspaper 

‘has printed this sensational story 
about the doings of Wall Street 
gamblers with the funds of the 
American people. 

Read these words of Senator 
Heflin, spoken in open Senate ses- 
sion, printed in the Congressional 
Record and there for all to see: 
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“Mr. President, the records show 
that a bank to which the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York was 
loaning at one time about $100,- 
000,000 was furnishing funds with 
which to engineer a notorious 
‘corner’ on the New York Stock 
Exchange, in which ‘corner’ the 
president and two vice-presidents 
of the bank which was enjoying 
these huge accommodations from 
the New York Reserve bank were 
largely interested financially.” 

So, the officials of a bank get in 
on a big gamble. They get the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, organized to 
safeguard the people, to loan their 
bank a hundred million dollars, 
while farmers can’t get a nickel 
and wage-earners by the million 
are unemployed. 

This story of how the people’s 


money is handled aad to whom it . 


goes would be of tremendous news 
value in any newspaper office where 
there was freedom to print the real 
news of the day. 

This vital piece of news has 
been suppressed by the daily news- 
papers of America.—News Letter. 


THE UNION 


If I were a factory employe, a la- 
borer on the railroads, or a wage- 
earner of any sort, I would un- 
doubtedly join the union of my 
trade. If I were opposed to the 
policy of the union, I would join it 
for no other reason than to help 
rectify the mistake. If I took ex- 
ception to a dishonest leader, ] 
would join that union to help re- 
move him. In short, I believe in 
the union, and I believe that all 
men who are benefited by the union 
are morally bound to help to the 
extent of their power in the com- 
mon interest advanced by the 
union.—Theodore Roosevelt. 








The need of the moment is not so 
much for the formation of new 
unions as for new members in those 
unions already formed. 





. 









eEPITORIALs. 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE railroad shop trades did not desire a strike. They were forced 

into a strike. They had received two or three reductions and the 

men handling those organizations as well as the general member- 
ship were thoroughly convinced that they might just as well fight now as 
some time later, as the Railroad Wage Board would continue to hand 
down reductions to them, because the railroad magnates would continue 
‘to ask for lower wages, and the wage board would continue to grant their 
request. This year was considered a bad year for the workers to go on 
strike, but they had no alternative. Because the shop trades had been 
weakened somewhat as a result of unemployment, the railroad officials 
thought that the strike would not amount to very ‘much and were very 
much surprised when they went up against the fight that prevailed. 
Each organization has a right to handle its own affairs and it is not for 
us to criticise them, but we can not refrain from saying that it was a 
pity that the other organizations that were a part of the railroad depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor did not hold to their under- 
standing and strike with the shop trades. Some of those trades seemed 
to take advantage of the position of the shop trades by rushing right in 
and making a bargain for themselves. This was a pity and no doubt the 
strike would not have lasted so long had greater solidarity prevailed, or 
if the understanding or agreement that obtained in the railroad depart- 
ment was carried out. Neither can we close our eyes to the actions of 
the so-called four big brotherhoods—the engineers, the firemen, the con- 
ductors, and the trainmen. During the war those organizations worked 
hand-in-hand with the shop trades and were very successful, were able to 
get nearly everything they desired. After the ending of the war, the 
big brotherhoods, which are not affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, seemed to dislike their affiliation with the organizations that 
were chartered from the American Federation of Labor and to a certain 
extent pulled away from the shop trades and other organizations that 
constituted the railroad department. The four big brotherhoods have 
assisted the strikers, that is, the rank and file of the membership have 
objected to certain conditions that have existed since the strike and 
have brought considerable pressure to bear on their officials to see Presi- 
dent Harding and to do everything in their power to help the shop trades, 
to the end that victory for them might obtain. They have stated to the 
public that they have an agreement that they must fulfill. No one is 
justified in breaking a contract entered into between Capital and Labor, 
but if it had only been possible for those brotherhoods to have quit work: 
had they not been held down by contracts when the other workers for 
the railroads were on strike, there is no question but that the trouble 
could have been overcome in one week’s time or less, or in other words, 
had the firemen and engineers taken a stand the strike would soon be 
ended. However, as stated above, the officials of each organization have a 
right to run their own affairs. We demand the same right and we are 
willing to extend it to them. We can not help expressing the thought 
that seems uppermost in our minds, that is, that the strike of the rail- 
road shop trades has proved one thing, that the workers of this country 
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when driven to it by unjust treatment, have the power to get that to 
which they are justly entitled or they can cause a general paralysis of 
industry throughout the nation. 

It is wonderful to have the power to do things, to rebel -against 
wrong; to strike for the right, to fight for justice and a square deal. But 
it is a crime to abuse power or to use it unless as a last resort. 





T looks at this writing as though the coal strike was settled. The 
miners have been on strike since April lst and have gone through 
one of the greatest struggles ever endured or entered into between 

Capital and Labor, and they have done it with very little financial assist- 
ance—five hundred thousand men, many of them with families, starving 
and suffering, but standing firm, because they are fighting for a principle. 
The miners could not under any circumstances have prevented this strike. 
The mining companies were planning to force a strike on April Ist, but 
they had no intention or idea that the strike would last so long. They 
believed that after the strike was on for four or five weeks that the poor 
miners would be starved into absolute submission, willing to accept a 
substantial reduction in wages; willing to sacrifice their union-shop con- 
ditions, returning to work broken in spirit and with their organization 
destroyed. The operators did not bargain for such a long struggle and a 
general paralysis of their industry. If they could have seen all of this 
in advance the strike would not have lasted as long as it has. It is 

strange that some people never profit from past experience. All they 
needed to do was to have looked back to the strike of the miners in the 
anthracite field under the leadership of John Mitchell, when those same 
men fought and struggled and starved for months rather than submit to 
an injustice and the destruction of their organization. The mine owners 
wanted the strike. They knew very well that they were charging extor- f 
tionate prices for coal; that the country was demanding a reduction in 
the price of coal, so it was very well planned that if they could bring | 
about a strike and have it continue until coal was running short, with 
manufacturers and the heads of factories crying for coal that then the 
people would be willing to pay any price for it. This condition did take 
place, and at this time people are willing to pay almost any price in order 
to get coal, consequently there will be no substantial reduction in the 
price of coal for another year and as unjust and as unfair as the prices i 
are, the public must foot the bill. In the anthracite field in Pennsylvania, 
the operators have a strong combination, as these are the only anthra- 
cite fields in this or any other country, and those operators have not only 
held up the prices prevailing during the war but have increased prices 
since the war. The bituminous, or soft coal operators, many of them, 
are not making very much money. They reduced their prices somewhat, 
but the anthracite operators who supply all of the people and industries 
in New York and New England have increased the price of coal to the 
consumer $1.00 a ton since the ending of the war. Anthracite coal sold 
in the city of Boston during the war and after the war for $14.00 a ton, 
but last year and this year it is retailing in the Boston market to family 
trade for $15.00 per ton. This is the only combination of employers in 
any industry, in this or any other country, that has substantially in- 
creased their prices since the ending of the war, and while we hear the 
so-called reformers ranting against the injustice of Labor and the com- 
binations in restraint of trade, of working men and women, nothing is 
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said of the hundreds of millions in capital banded together and continuing 
year after year to rob the people because the product they sell must be 
used by the people in a certain section of the country. As in the case of 
the railroad strike, the coal strike could not have been prevented by the 
miners because the employers desired the strike in order to hold up prices. 
They got the strike even if they did not bargain for such a long tie-up by 
the miners. 

Let us hope that the coal barons will profit by their experience and 
bring about no more strikes for some time. If another strike in the coal 
industry takes place then Government ownership is sure to take place. 





RESIDENT HARDING seems to be in an awful mess with the rail- 
p road strike and the coal strike. It is too bad because he seems to be 

endeavoring to do right, and to help in bringing about a settlement, 
but when it came to the crucial moment in the railroad strike, when his 
proposition was rejected, when it would have been possible to have forced 
the railroad companies to accept it he did not put his foot down and 
insist on them doing so, but allowed them to reject it, when he could 
have demanded Congress to give him the power to take over the railroads 
and operate them in the interest of the people. The trouble with the 
President is that he is a man with a peaceful nature, willing to take the 
course of least resistance. He has surrounded himself in Washington 
with men that have always been his closest associates, but whose preju- 
dices have blinded their judgments and it is distasteful to him to exer- 
cise his personal rights or opinions and disagree with his friends and 
associates. It is unfortunate that he has not even a Secretary of Labor 
who knows the pulse of the labor union heads of the country or of the 
workers in general. Secretary Davis is a nice fellow, a splendid man at 
the head of the Moose, but he is not a labor man, knows absolutely noth- 
ing about labor and is incapable of properly advising the President. 
Again, one of the material assets for a man in that position is to have 
some slight influence with the labor officials of the country, and Mr. 
Davis’ influence with the labor officials of this country amounts to noth- 
ing. It is too bad that such a condition should obtain. Strong men, with 
personality and influence, in Washington might have helped materially 
in keeping the wheels of industry rolling. It might have been possible 
for them to avert the industrial disturbances now existing, or at least we 
are confident that settlements could have been brought about shortly 
after the strikes took place had there been the right kind of men in the 
right places in the different departments of the government in Wash- 
ington. 





Nearly all government appointments are made in payment for serv- 
ices rendered to the political party in office and not on the merit of the 
individual. This is criminally wrong, at least in so far as the Secretary of 
Labor is concerned. 





HE rank and file of the people are pretty well worried at this writ- 

| ing because they are still suffering as a result of the strike of the 
railroad shopmen. During the progress of the strike all kinds of 
blame was placed on the railroad men by those who are not very friendly 
to organized labor. Again, when the President failed, after several con- 
ferences with the railroad officials, to bring about a settlement, business 
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men, generally speaking, who were themselves suffering were very free 
with their criticism of President Harding. They could not help but think 
of the time when on more than one occasion our country was confronted 
with a general tie-up or strike of the railroad trades, but which through 
firm government officials was avoided, and an industrial paralysis pre- 
vented. Great surprise prevailed everywhere, even amongst trade union- 
ists, when the railroad officials rejected the offer made by President 
Harding, which was that the men return to work accepting the reduc- 
tion in wages; that all men be placed in their former positions, and that 
the question of whether or not the reduction in wages should obtain for 
the present or until the matter was again reviewed by the railroad wage 
board. -When the union officials accepted this proposition—and no one 
has a right to question their judgment in the matter—it was going a 
long way and sacrificing considerable on the part of the unions, because, 
first they were willing to surrender the main thing for which they went 
on strike, which was a reduction in wages, it being the second reduction 
they had received from the Railroad Wage Board and after they had 
accepted President Harding’s plan of settlement, they had agreed to 
return to work, giving up that for which they went on strike because, as 
I understand the power of the Railroad Wage Board as given them under 
the Cummins-Esch Bill, you can ask for a rehearing or reopening of your 
case anytime after thirty or sixty days has expired and after. you have 
submitted to the decision of the Board, so that all that the railroad or- 
ganizations really had gained was a promise that the railroad companies 
would discontinue the farming out of shop work and a promise to have 
a rehearing on the reduction in wages, having first agreed to accept the 
reduction in wages, which was what caused the strike. Now let us see 
why the railroad companies rejected this proposition and kept the strike 
on for several weeks when it should have been ended, relieving the suf- 
fering and inconvenience existing. They refused to accept the offer of the 
union and take back all their fc rmer employes giving them their seniority 
rights. In other words, they wanted their men to return to work— 
as many of them as they saw fit to place at work—and the men they 
would take back should ga back of all those men who remained at work 
or were not loyal to the union, and behind the so-called strike breakers 
that had been hired since the beginning of the strike. In other words, 
the old employes that had been in the service of the company for ten or 
twenty years should be taken back and recognized only as new employes. 
They knew that this was ridiculous and could not possibly be accepted by 
the unions, and so the strike went on. You can understand that the 
railroad companies did not hire, or could not hire, very competent rail- 
road mechanics during the strike. No man will act as a strike breaker 
unless there is something weak or wrong with him. The few men that 
remained at work would be given the same standing they had the day 
the strike took place, and as there were very few, that part of the ques- 
tion could not make very much trouble for the companies—it would not 
cost the company one penny more than what it was costing them on the 
day they accepted the settlement plan offered by President Harding. On 
the other hand, they would enjoy the financial benefits obtained from the 
reduction in wages, as per the decision of the Railroad Wage Board, 
against which the shop trades went on strike. The public does not know 
the real cause of the strike, but the meat of the whole question is this— 
the railroad officials know that for the past year or two there has been a 
general demand on the part of manufacturing interests of the country, on 
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the part of shippers, on the part of the public, for a general reduction 
downward of rates, not only on passenger rates but principally on freight 
rates, The great cost of materials is due to the enormous freight rates 
now obtaining. The railroad companies have been making money and 
they hate to lose what they have been making—they do not want to give 
up any of the conditions or privileges they are now enjoying. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is undoubtedly considering a substantial 
reduction in freight rates. The companies know this very well and they 
are afraid that the shippers will get something like a square deal in the 
way of a reduction in freight rates. All classes of people, outside of 
the railroad officials and stockholders, are demanding that there be a 
reduction in carrying rates. The decision was due to be handed out 
pretty soon, so President Harding is in an awful position with every one 
crying for a re-establishment of normal railroad conditions. The strike 
is still on, but it may be ended when you receive this Journal, but the 
railroad companies in refusing the plan of settlement offered by Presi- 
dent Harding are doing so for no other purpose than to paralyze the 
country until such time as President Harding will come to them and 
say: “Accept the plan of settlement and I will see to it that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will not put into effect a general reduction 
in carrying rates, or if a reduction is put into effect it will be less than ten 
per cent of what it was intended to be.” As soon as the President makes 
this statement, the railroad strike will be ended. Mr. Loree, a big rail- 
road magnate, a man of great wealth who is interested in many other 
enterprises, seems to be one of the strong characters amongst the offi- 
cials who are insisting that the railroad companies refuse to accept the 
President’s proposal for a settlement. This man Loree served on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Industrial Commission, and every one attending the con- 
ference, including the group representing the public, was disgusted with 
his ravings. His bitterness against labor is so strong that the man’s 
judgment is warped as a result of his prejudices. He will not agree to 
anything where working men are involved. He believes in the old system 
of slave driving. It was painful during the sessions of the President’s 
Industrial Conference in the Pan-American Building to have to sit and 
listen to Loree’s raving for an hour at a time as to the terrible things 
that labor unions were doing throughout the country. This is the class 
of high financiers who by their manipulations for years have become very 
wealthy that cause trouble between Capital and Labor. He has caused 
a lot of trouble for President Harding, the same as he did for President 
Wilson, and will undoubtedly cause a lot of trouble for the railroad com- 
panies before they decide to get along without his counsel or advice. Yes, 
the “dear public” is paying the price and the workers are suffering, but 
the real meat of the question is not wages or a recognition of the union, 
or seniority rights, etc., but “high finance” represented by the railroad 
officials of the country to squeeze President Harding or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into a bargain whereby there will be put into 
effect a slight or no reduction in carrying rates and that the enormous, 
unjust rates now prevailing shall continue in practice. 








HE members of the Milk Wagon Drivers Union of Chicago have 

| purchased their own building and are expecting to occupy same in 
a short time. The building is located in a very fine district, away 
from the downtown, so-called loop-congested portion of the city. It is 
about two blocks distant from the Street Carmen’s headquarters. The 
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building will cost them upwards of $60,000 when fitted up to suit them. 
It is considered a splendid location and most profitable and beneficial 
investment for the organization. The International desires to congratu- 
late the local union on the wonderful progress it has made. There is no 
one responsible for it except the officers who have handled the affairs of 
the local union, allowing of course credit to the rank and file of the mem- 
bership who have so ably and honestly supported their officers in the 
many critical situations that have surrounded that organization. As I 
look back over the years that have passed, and when I consider that at 
the Boston convention of our International in August, 1907, Brother 
Neer and Brother Sumner who were then delegates to the convention 
and ably and honestly supported my candidacy, received a wire at that 
convention stating that the secretary-treasurer of their organization had 
defaulted with all of their money amounting to about $21,000, I can see 
those men how they gritted their teeth, returned to their organization, 
laid the matter before the membership, how the membership supported 
them and answered their call that they hold together, each man putting 
his shoulder to the wheel and showing a willingness to do his part, and 
now after fifteen years of struggling and trying they are second to no 
other labor organization in the world. They have established a chain of 
benefits that are not in practice in any other local union that we know 
of, building up a substantial treasury sufficient to meet all of their needs, 
and now crowning all of their other great work, they have purchased a 
building of their own which they are soon to occupy as their home. The 
editor joins in wishing them the success in the future which they have 
had in the past. He feels assured and is confident that only success can 
crown their efforts if they but hold their ears to the ground, watching 
and guarding carefully against the rumblings in the distance, and steer 
clear of the traps that are being continuously set for them. Labor needs 
to be more careful today than ever in its history. One mistake made by 
the milk wagon drivers union would destroy the efforts of years. It is 
unnecessary for me to point out the great things accomplished by other 
unions and how all of their years of work were ruined and destroyed in 
one moment because the members were swayed by persons of immature 
judgment or irrational temperament, but in view of the fact that there 
is one instance that stands out prominently in my mind at this time, I 
can not refrain from reminding the milk wagon drivers of Chicago of 
the case of the milk wagon drivers in New York, where with its ten thou- 
sand members, its splendid conditions—an organization which had done 
more for its membership in the short time that it was organized than 
any other union in America, and in one day the work that it took years 
to accomplish was destroyed, and those men aré today without a union, 
without leadership and thousands of them have been driven out of the 
industry. It is not pleasant to think of this situation, but even from this 
sad and expensive experience good may obtain, because the mistake made 
by the membership in that case will help to guide hundreds of our local 
unions in the future against a repetition of such ill-advised actions. The 
membership of Local No. 753 are matured, well-seasoned men, capable 
of handling situations of all kinds and will not make any such mistake. 
Their affairs are handled in a businesslike manner and I doubt if there is 
any corporation or institution in this country that uses such care in 
handling their business affairs as does local No. 753 of Chicago. Every 
time the local union makes a step forward or victory crowns its efforts, 
the International rejoices, as it well knows that it is evidence of what can 
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be accomplished by working men when banded together and the unions 
are conducted as business institutions. The American Labor Movement 
rejoices because the victory or success of each union adds strength to the 
great labor movement of our country. The American Federation of 
Labor rejoices because from that institution is issued the charter to the 
International and from the International is issued the charter or cer- 
tificate by which the milk wagon drivers have been organized and the 
whole community is bettered and strengthened as a result of the success 
of a local union. More money in the pockets of the milk wagon drivers 
means better homes, better children, better families and better men. 
Again we say to the milk wagon drivers, keep on, go forward, be watchful 
and careful, understanding the limit of your power. Do not endeavor to 
make use of any unnecessary power. Do not become drunk with your 
power or strength. No institution can stand for very long unless properly 
handled and founded on justice. May success and prosperity continue for 
the milk wagon drivers in the future as it has in the past. 





other cities should first get in touch with the local officers in the 

district where they are visiting, have a talk with the officers and 
find out the condition of the unions and the membership before approach- 
ing members on the street and having unnecessary and injurious talk 
with them. For instance, a man from Seattle visiting in Boston, meets 
some of the members and learns about the working conditions, and find- 
ing that the working conditions in Boston are somewhat lower than they 
are in Seattle, immediately starts to tell the member or members how 
much better they are in the place from’ whence he hails. A member of ours 
from Chicago recently visited another city, got in touch with the mem- 
bers of his craft in the city in which he was visiting, found fault with 
conditions as they obtained in the other city, and told the members about 
the wonderful conditions prevailing in Chicago. The members in that 
city with whom he talked where conditions were a little lower imme- 
diately went out amongst the members of the organization and started 
quite an agitation, even going into the meeting and endeavoring to have 
the wage scale, under which they were working, set aside, demanding 
conditions similar to those in Chicago. It took a great deal of work on 
the part of the local officers and the International officers to hold the men 
in that particular city from striking and to make them understand that 
they would forfeit their membership with the International if they vio- 
lated their written or signed contract. I know that the man from Chi- 
cago when visiting the other city where conditions were lower than what 
he was obtaining, meant no harm by. his statements and had no intention 
of doing wrong, but the first thing that he should have done was to see 
the officers of the organization, or at any rate, should not fill the men 
where he visits with distontent because they have not reached the high 
pinnacle in conditions that are enjoyed by others in different sections of 
the country. For instance, there are situations surrounding districts 
that make wages more valuable in one district than in another. In the 
city of Cincinnati the cost of living, with the possible exception of rents, 
is much below the cost of living in Boston or New York, consequently 
men working on freight teams in New York and Boston should receive 
more money than the men doing this same class of work in the city of 
Cincinnati. There is another fact that should also be taken into consid- 
eration. In the city of San Francisco men get better wages than they do 
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in the city of Philadelphia. Why? Because the men in San Francisco 
have been organized for a good many years; they have perfected their 
organization ; year after year they have been strengthening their organ- 
ization, and the cost of living is somewhat higher in San Francisco than 
it is in Philadelphia. All those things should be taken into consideration 
and the wages obtained in one city should not be used as a barometer for 
the wages paid in another city. It is the desire of our organization to 
help our membership in all cities where organized, but the men them- 
selves must first perfect their organization and then be satisfied with 
slow progress until they reach something like reasonable conditions in 
hours and wages. If men who just organize and within a week after or- 
ganizing expect that they can get the same conditions as are being re- 
ceived by the men that have been organized for twenty-two years, they 
are very much mistaken, as it takes time and the men in the district must 
themselves help if they wish to make their union a success and secure the 
conditions enjoyed by men in other sections of the country, and the offi- 
cers and members visiting other districts should be very careful and not 
do anything which may create discontent amongst the rank and file in 
those districts. 





The main thing in organization is to work from the bottom up, not 
from the top down. Build up the local union, attend the meetings, have 
patience until the proper time comes, then go after better conditions. 
But just now “wait” for a better day. It will come shortly. 





HERE is somewhat of a serious condition existing now in many 

parts of our country and I have been trying for some time to decide 

whether or not I should refer to it in the columns of our Journal, 
and I have come to the conclusion in order to advise and help our unions 
that it is necessary for me to mention the subject, and that is, the matter 
of beggars or peddlers who attend the meetings of our local unions. In 
the first place, there is a great deal of industrial disturbance and discon- 
tent existing throughout the country and there are a great many legiti- 
mate cases that should receive consideration and wherever possible 
receive assistance from dur local unions. However, local unions should 
weigh the situation carefully themselves before giving assistance. First 
of all, local unions affiliated with our International are entitled to consid- 
eration when seeking assistance, if said local unions have the approval 
of the International to request assistance. Several years ago it was quite 
the custom to have at every meeting of our local unions four or five beg- 
gars asking for assistance or soliciting funds. Every known and many 
unknown projects were painted in beautiful words to our membership 
and donations were made and assistance given in hundreds of cases where 
the requests should never have been granted. If a local union of ours 
happened to go on strike in violation of all of the laws of the Inter- 
national, the first thing that the local on strike would do was to rush out 
a circular or send out its emissaries asking for assistance from the other 
local unions of the International. In the wisdom of the convention, sev- 
eral years ago, it was decided that an endeavor should be made to put a 
stop to this, and to a certain extent we succeeded in doing so, by advising 
our local unions that no appeal be considered legal unless it had the 
approval of the International Executive Board. If a local union of the 
International enters into a strike lawfully and legally by first receiving 
the approval of the International Executive Board, strike benefits to the 
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amount of $10.00 per week is paid to men on strike. If the local calls a 
strike of its own accord in violation of all of our laws they are a detriment 
to the International Union and the other unions in the district and should 
not be entitled to any consideration or financial aid. This had to be done 
by the International convention in order to protect honest local unions 
against men who rushed into illegal strikes. But, in addition to appeals 
and requests for assistance from our own organizations, we are today 
confronted with appeals, solicitations and requests from every other 
organization of labor that gets into trouble—with few exceptions—and 
especially are we appealed to by other institutions such as hospitals, 
churches, political parties, etc., etc. In addition to this, we have the fel- 
low who makes a practice of selling tickets amongst the members during 
a meeting, the fellows who stand outside the door when prevented from 
going into the hall. This practice was so bad at one time that local 


unions were forced to pass motions or adopt amendments to their by-laws 


prohibiting the members from peddling tickets, presenting chance books 
of any kind or soliciting funds from the members during the sessions of 
the meetings or any place around the meetings. We recommend that this 
be done by all of our local unions throughout the country because just as 
soon as some one starts to peddle tickets at a meeting the membership is 
going to stay away from the meetings. Honest men hate to refuse; 
sometimes they do not have the money handy, and other times they feel 
that it is an injustice and they should not be embarrassed by having to 
refuse, consequently they commence to stay away from the méetings. 
This practice should not be allowed to obtain and the sooner it is stopped 
the better it will be for the general membership of the organization. Do 
not worry about the fellow who kicks against this proceeding because by 
taking this action you are protecting the rank and file. Again, there is 
the fellow who comes with credentials from the Central body, represent- 
ing some unknown institution—it may be a labor organization—say, the 
artificial limb workers of New York who are on strike because they are 
compelled to use a rubber heel instead of a wooden block, or some such 
institution—as Central bodies throughout the country will issue creden- 
tials to any fellow who has a glib tongue and able to make an impression, 
because it costs the Central body nothing to issue credentials, but local 
unions should take up this matter and not allow those people to come into 
the meetings and take up the time of the membership listening to their 
ranting speeches, during which sometimes politics are injected and the 
business of the local has to be neglected because all the evening has been 
taken up listening to this fellow who is asking for a donation of some kind. 
When requests for donations or assistance of any kind are made the mat- 
ter should be weighed carefully and no money should be donated unless 
it is first approved by the executive board of the local union, and matters 
of this kind should be referred to the executive board. Provision should 
be made for guarding the funds of the local union. I do not mean that 
you should exclude every one, because once in a while there is a worthy 
cause, where men and women are fighting and starving for months. 
There is, however, no need for any one taking up the whole evening 
making a speech. -The case can easily be presented to the meeting in five 
or ten minutes and then the matter should be referred to the General 
Executive Board who will take it up after the adjournment of the meet- 
ing and decide what is the best course to pursue. The action should be 
final. My great purpose in writing the above is to protect our unions, 
first, from doing anything that will keep the members from attending the 
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meetings; second, against the ravaging of their funds, and third, against 
_ having our unions made the fleecing place for all kinds of individuals who 


are not always sincere. 





Many a fellow who thinks he is a first-class union man, will move 
that the local donate five hundred dollars to the cinderpickers, that would 


not give a dime out of his own jeans. 





THE OLD MANAGER SPEAKS 


I’ve handled a pick and a shovel, 
I’ve sat at a bench in my time, 
I’ve done heavy work in the heat 

and the murk, 
I’ve known all the sweat and the 
grime; 
And so, when some frosty-eyed 
expert 
Talks “Labor” as if it were coal, 
“A commodity”—well, I just choke 
for a spell 
Before I regain my control. 


Plague take all this dope economic 
That puts human toil in its 
charts; 
I tell you that “Labor’s” your 
friends and your neighbors, 
It’s folks that have bodies and 


hearts; 
It’s fathers and brothers and hus- 
bands 
With mothers and sweethearts 
and wives, 


Who love and who hate and who 
dream and who wait; 
It’s real people living their lives. 


Now maybe I’m moss-backed and 
rusty, 
But here’s how it lines up to me: 
Statistics will aid the plans you 
have made, 
They’re useful to quite a degree, 
But all of your lore scientific 
Will fall down again and again, 
Unless in your brain this one fact 
you retain, 
That “Labor” means flesh-and- 
blood men. ‘ 


In brief, it’s a problem that’s hu- 
man, 
No soulless “commodity” stuff, 
And the very best plan I have hap- 
pened to scan 


Is just to be human enough; 
And when it is finally settled 
(I fear I won’t be here by then) 
It won’t be by art of a book or a 
chart, 
But by men dealing fairly with 
men. 
—Berton Braley, in Forbes 
Magazine (N. Y.). 





HERE’S CAUSE OF TIRED 
FEELING 
One of the most pitiful pleas— 
pitiful because it indicated how su- 
pinely helpless some men are—was 


_heard a few days ago when an al- 


leged union man said: “The com- 
pany is going to break up our 
union.” 

The fellow was working right 
along, but had not paid dues for 
two months, yet was whining that 
“the company” was going to break 
his union. ; 

No employer can break a union. 
The members alone can do that. 

Of course, the union will be 
busted if the members are lacking 
in a spirit of manhood and inde- 
pendence, won’t pay dues and are 
eternally criticising their officers. 

A union made up of such men 
really has no right to exist.—Ex- 
change. 


Life is a system of relations 
rather than a positive and inde- 
pendent existence; and he who 
would be happy himself and make 
others happy must carefully pre- 
serve these relations. He cannot 
stand apart in surly and haughty 
egotism; let him learn that he is as 
much dependent on others as others 
are on him.—G. A. Sala. 
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SCRANTON, PA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—It’s a long 
time since local 229 of Scranton has 
occupied any space in our maga- 
zine, and with the railroad shops 
and miners all on strike in our city 
and vicinity we have had some dif- 
ficulty in our bread and milk de- 
livery, favoring our friends and as 
far as possible refusing to assist 
the human vultures who are unfair 
to the Organized Labor Movement. 
Our union holds signed agreements 
with all principal bread and milk 
companies in Scranton, and in con- 
ference with our committee and 
Organizer W. H. Ashton the em- 
ployers assisted us most gener- 
ously. We had repeated confer- 
ences with ice cream manufactur- 
ers and made good progress, as this 
is a new addition to our organiza- 
tion. We also got our agreements 
with the ice companies signed up 
without any reduction in wages and 
a union shop clause. Our executive 
board wished me to write you and 
thank our International for the as- 
sistance our General President gave 
us in sending in the organizer when 
we were threatened with a reduc- 
tion in wages. 
With best wishes, fraternally, 
WM. WOOLHEATER, 
Business 7 Local 229. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Maurice Lynch, living at 
5533 S. Marshfield Avenue, Chi- 
cago, is an expert accountant and 
one of the best men whom we know 
of for auditing the accounts of 
labor organizations or the accounts 
of any other business institution. 
Mr. Lynch for a number of years 
was a member of the street car 
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men’s union in Chicago. He is an 
old-time trade unionist so it would 
be no harm for some of our unions 
in that district when they get into 
a tangle of any kind on their books 
or accounts to call him in to help 
straighten it out. The following is 
a statement written by W. D. 
Mahon, International President of 
the Street Car Men’s Union, in ref- 
erence to Mr. Lynch: 

“To any of the Local Divisions of 
the Amalgamated Association that 
may need an auditor or a compe- 
tent person to straighten out their 
books and place the workings of 
their division in proper shape, I 
take this means of recommending 
to them Maurice Lynch of 5533 S. 
Marshfield Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

“Mr. Lynch has graduated as a 
first-class accountant. He was for 
a number of years financial secre- 
tary of former Division No. 260 
and after the consolidation with 
Division 241 served as assistant 
financial secretary of the latter di- 
vision. He thoroughly understands 
the laws and policies of the asso- 
ciation, in addition to being a first- 
class accountant. He has straight- 
ened out the financial affairs of a 
number of our large divisions and 
placed their books in proper shape, 
and has instructed the officers in 
such a manner that they are now 
operating in first-class shape and 
carrying out the policies of the as- 
sociation. I would recommend Mr. 
Lynch to any division, either need- 
ing an auditor or wanting to put in 
a proper system and place their ac- 
counts and books in first-class con- 
dition, as the proper person for the 
work.” 


A trade unionist is a booster, not 
a knocker. 
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We hope and trust that the Railroad Wage Board will now under- 
stand that its decisions have not been received very favorably by the 
people in general and that Board might as well make up their minds that 
a few more revisions downward in the scales of labor unions will be the 
means of a general demand being made to dispense with the services of 
the Railroad Wage Board. 





The unions of Railway Express Drivers and Chauffeurs throughout 
the country are holding their organizations in pretty good shape although 
of course the volume of business is not as great as it used to be due to the 
industrial depression. It is well that the men employed by this company 
are maintaining their unions betause there would not be much hope for 
them were they to lose their organizations. The Railroad Wage Board 
has considerable power today, its decisions are very hard to overcome, 
and it needs the power and strength and influence of the entire Inter- 
national Union to place before the Railroad Wage Board the case of the 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers when their conditions are under consid- 
eration by that board. As individual local unions or as individual mem- 
bers there would be very little hope for the employes of the express 
company. It is true that there are a few independent or company 
unions, but the legitimate trade unions are the ones that make conditions 
for that class of employes. They are like the non-union men working 
in a large establishment where 99 per cent of the men are organized, the 
non-union men reap the benefit of the efforts of the trade unionists. 





During the railroad strike it was strange to read in the press and 
to. hear public speakers condemning the railroad workers for going on 


strike in opposition to the decision of the Railroad Wage Board. There 
is nothing in the Esch-Cummins law, which created the Railroad Wage 
Board, that prevents either side from rebelling against or refusing to 
accept the decision of the wage board. The only requirement of the law 
is that before men go on strike they must submit their grievance to the 
board, but after a decision is rendered either the employers or member- 
ship of a union may refuse to accept the decision. If this condition did 
not obtain, that is, if the Railroad Wage Board had full power to force 
its decision, then the condition of the workers would be that they would 
have to submit to compulsory arbitration, and the workers of this 
country will never submit to that no matter what laws are made. What 
would the law amount to if the workers en masse decided to go on strike 
against a wrong or unjust decision? Where would the workers be if they 
had to submit to compulsory arbitration? The wage board as it now 
stands is composed of three representatives of the public, three represen- 
tatives of the employers and three representatives of the men. The 
Public Group is made up of employers, so that all such groups, composed 
as above can easily be put down as six to three, that is, six against labor 
and three in favor of labor, and if it should be five to four, the ninth man 
is the balance wheel and it is hard to find the individual that great com- 
binations of wealth and capital, with governmental:influence thrown in 
the balance, when acting as arbiter who can not be influenced in favor of 
wealth and against the worker, and especially is this true when the Presi- 
dent of the United States, no matter who he may be, has the appointing 
of the three men who represent the public. 
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